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art known as philosophy, may be desirable as such; but they are not and
cannot become a substitute for knowledge. Although men do not live
by bread alone, they must have bread in order to live; and in the growing
of wheat and the making of bread, knowledge is imperative.

The current tendency to elevate the fine arts, most particularly the
fine art of medieval ideological disputation, to a position of eminence in
university education has an interesting and suggestive historical parallel.
It will be recalled that during the Middle Ages the Church, feeling its
authoritarian status endangered, did everything possible to discourage the
development of science. At the same time that it persecuted would-be
scientists, it encouraged artistic endeavor, including the building of many
huge cathedrals, thereby providing an alternate, and from the Church's
point of view harmless, outlet for the energies and initiative that the dis-
equilibrium of medieval society was generating. This distraction tech-
nique, an ancient and still honorable device of political leadership, did
not prevent the growth of science or the ultimate decline of the Church.
But the artistic renaissance that was fostered by the Church may well
have postponed for a century or more the politico-religious Reformation.
The common man was kept so busy building cathedrals to the glory of
God that he had little time to ponder his own earthly predicaments, and
the intellectuals were offered such rich rewards for artistic endeavor that
few minds were free to question the dogmas of the Church. In the present
situation there is nothing comparable to the organized conspiracy against
science that developed in the Middle Ages. But for some current vested-
interest groups the fine arts do have the great virtue of being excellent
devices for distracting attention from more important matters.

ART AND SOCIETY

Art ideology has played and continues to play a varied but significant
role in Western societies. The arts themselves, however, have little direct
bearing upon other aspects of social life. Certainly the attempts that have
been made to find in specific art forms the causes of certain other social
phenomena are not impressive.1 Art values have occasionally delayed the
full exploitation of new techniques; domestic architecture, for example,
is far behind functional possibilities, largely because people value certain
old architectural forms above economy and convenience, even as the
automobile still has the motor out in front for no better reason than that

*For a variety of such attempts, sec W. D. Allen, Our Marching Civilization
(Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 1943); H. M. Kallen, Art and
Freedom (Ducll, New York, 1942); H, Blurner, Movies and Conduct (Macmillan,
New York, 1933); J. K. Forman, Our Movie Made Children (Macmillan, New
York, 1933); and M. Thorpe, America at the Movies (Yale University Press, New
Haven, 1939).